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THE SELF-TRANSCENDENCY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

THE problem of the self-transcendency of knowledge is the 
one which is popularly couched in the following interrog- 
ative form : How do we come to know of an objective world ? 
The older philosophers have wrestled with this matter within the 
psychological ring and have thereby developed several new con- 
ceptions, such as ' ejection,' ' reference,' ' intention,' and the like, 
which purport to have solved the difficulties. Schleiermacher, 
Sigvvart, and Lotze, among others, hold to a theory of Bewusst- 
seinstranscendenz, whereby they are led to believe that judgments 
involve or contain both a reference to and a knowledge of tran- 
scendents. And numerous are those who have since maintained 
or combated this thesis. And yet there is in all results a cer- 
tain lack of complete definiteness. Misunderstandings over the 
import both of the hypotheses and the terms involved still 
abound, in spite of the vast amount of study that has been di- 
rected toward the facts themselves. We even find one of the 
more recent controversies closing with these words from Profes- 
sor James : " Is it not a purely verbal dispute ? Call it self- 
transcendency or call it pointing, whichever you like — it makes 
no difference so long as real transitions toward real goals are ad- 
mitted as things given in experience, and among experience's 
most indefeasible parts." 1 And in the same passage he says that 
he and his critics ' are both defending the same continuities of 
experience in different forms of words.' 

Nevertheless, in reading the various documents submitted by 
the opposing parties, I was impressed with the fact that each was 
defending something different. A vast group of heterogeneous 
things seems to have been spoken of indifferently as ' self-transcen- 
dent knowledges,' ' objective references,' ' ejections,' etc., — all of 
which suggests the horrible possibility that, instead of having a 
deep harmony ruffled only by the light play of warring words, we 
may find dissensions smoothed over with oily terminologies. And 

1 Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. II, p. 237. 
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closer inspection realizes the possibility, if I am not greatly mis- 
taken. The following dissections will confirm or disprove this 
statement and, in either case, show clearly the crying need of a 
more extensive and sharper terminology. Nothing is more 
anomalous in the whole career of psychology than that quasi- 
philosophical conservatism of language which has resisted the 
natural and necessary trend of scientific thinking toward a finely 
differentiated terminology. A general polemic against the ab- 
surd vagueness of ' association,' ' will,' ' idea,' ' knowledge,' and 
so on is out of place here. It will be more profitable to prove 
this general inefficiency of psychological language by disclosing 
it in the particular case in hand. Nor need we justify our ap- 
parent hair-splitting here ; those thinkers who do not discover 
in a highly differentiated terminology (i. e., in a set of more than 
ordinarily clear concepts) at least an improved means to further 
research and theorizing need not trouble themselves with read- 
ing beyond this point. 

Suppose we attack the matter from its more popular side. 
Professor Colvin has given us a good account of what self-tran- 
scendency of knowledge is often taken to mean. " There is an 
intention which ascribes an extramental reality to every noetic 
psychosis. It is that intention which sets up an object non-ideal 
or at least extra-ideal. . . . It is this intention that gives an object 
to our knowledge. . . . Take away all reference to that which 
transcends the present moment (and all else is extramental) and 
the content of my experience vanishes." 1 Now we are not con- 
cerned here primarily with a question of fact, nor yet with one of 
theory. Perhaps we can agree with what is back of the above 
interpretation, and perhaps not. What interests us above all else 
is to know precisely what state of affairs, what psychic phe- 
nomenon, Professor Colvin is talking about. This once known, 
we shall be in a position both to study the phenomenon itself and 
to fix up an adequate description of the same. 

First of all, then, where is this intention, above spoken of, 
found ? In every noetic psychosis are we awaredly ascribing to 
this same psychosis an extramental reality? Nobody maintains 

1 Loc. cit., p. 229. 
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this. The intention is not a phase of the conscious content of 
every knowing act. If we may be allowed temporarily to use a 
very unscientific description, we might say that a noetic psychosis 
is nothing but a knowing psychosis. Knowing is nothing but 
knowing : it is not affirming a relation between an unexperienced 
something and a mental content. We must therefore discover 
the supposed intention somewhere else than within the momentary 
experience itself. Now just where it must be searched for we 
shall not say here, reserving this problem for a later paragraph. 
Our first endeavor must be to show that, if such an act is not a 
phase within a given experience, then the term ' intention ' is a 
dangerous one, meaning as it normally does the decidedly con- 
scious act of intending or referring to something. Its use in the 
quoted connection is, in my opinion, even more irregular than 
the use of the term ' memory ' in connection with ' unconscious 
associations.' 

But this verbal objection is much less important than the one 
which I have to make with reference to the ambiguity in the phrase, 
' ascribing an extramental reality to every noetic psychosis.' Let 
us even grant that there are conscious acts of intention ; we still 
are uncertain what is supposed to be intended therein, for the 
' noetic psychosis ' contains in all its worst forms the venerable 
equivocation of ' process,' ' content,' and ' awareness.' We need 
go into no details to show that, of these three ' things,' Professor 
Colvin can reasonably mean only ' content.' And yet how can 
this be made to harmonize with the succeeding statement, that 
' it is this intention that gives an object to our knowledge ' ? Using 
the simple method of substitution, we would discover from the 
above that the act of ascribing an extramental reality to every 
noetic content is what gives an object to our knowledge. Such a 
situation is too mysterious for me to grasp. Between ' content ' 
and ' object ' I am unable to draw any fundamental distinction. 
That there may well be a relative difference here is well-known, 
' content ' being the psychological term for the very same thing 
which in common parlance is the sensational phase of an ' object.' 
But granting this, it is still hard to see that that which makes 
objects known to us is just this particular interpretation of simple 
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contents. Such a view would, among other things, exclude us 
forever from knowing the simple contents of single experiences 
(sensations, feelings, fringes, etc.), for these are not primarily 
granted any extramental reality. 1 

Another peculiarity of this hypothesis is found in its attempt 
to be thoroughly psychological, and yet at the same time to show 
a real transition to a world genuinely transmental. We need 
scarcely do more than to cite in conjunction two statements 
which, while supposedly made from the same standpoint, involve 
very conflicting views. On the one hand, it is held that the in- 
tention ascribing the extramental reality to the content is ab- 
solutely indispensable to experience itself. ' Take away all 
reference . . . and the content of my experience vanishes.' (We 
are left in some doubt here as to whether noetic experience alone 
or every type of experience is spoken of. Probably the former.) 
On the other hand, ' Knowledge-of-book is one total complex in 
which the knowledge and the book are separated only by a false 
abstraction.' Now, we may waive the question whether the real 
complex is such a thing as noetic awareness plus content ; that 
this is not the real given complex is of course self-evident, yet 
there may well be a sense in which the scientific observer may 
justly regard the combination as more 'primitive' than either of 
its components. Quite aside from all this, however, does not the 
' ascription of transmental reality to a content ' mean that in the 
act of knowing we understand the content as being something 
more than a merely aware content? The character of the con- 
tent, it is surely maintained, becomes by virtue of, and in the 
' transmental intention ' something different from, the merely given. 
But if so, how shall we reconcile this view with the second one that 
every separation of ' knowledge ' and ' book ' (to keep the original 
illustration) is accomplished ' only by a false abstraction ' ? Must 
we conclude that all knowledge is fundamentally deceitful ? 

These details are assembled here not for the sake of refuting 

1 On this point there may be some misunderstanding. The psychologist does as- 
cribe a certain transmental reality to simple contents. The philosopher must do like- 
wise, I think. But the way and the reason of this interpretation is obviously not so 
immediate and organically bound up with the very nature of the knowing process as 
some would have us suppose. 
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anybody's view, but solely in order to show that two or more 
wholly distinct things are being dealt with as if they were but 
one. Everybody, in reading that ' knowledge-of-book ' is a 
single complex, feels more or less clearly that some real phe- 
nomenon is being referred to and described ; likewise in the case 
of ' transmental reference.' The vital point, though, is whether 
these phenomena are so closely related that they can both be 
used in one line of argument concerning either of them. Having 
discovered the impossibility of associating them as has been at- 
tempted above, we may ask what typical error was committed in 
that attempt. And it appears that no minor role is here played 
by the assumption that a theoretical interpretation of the way we 
get from the mediating psychical processes to the mediated trans- 
psychical objects may be rendered in terms of a description of 
what is actually experienced. In other words, the psychologist, 
who starts as a naive man from the usual data (contents) and 
arrives through scientific reflection at a theoretical knowledge of 
psychic processes, attempts to express the results of his discovery 
in a reverse formula. He tries to show that there is a way in 
which we do get from ' mere processes ' or ' bare contents ' to 
transpsychical things. Quite aside from the facts in the case, 
there is a theoretical objection he would have to answer before 
he could justify his attempt. Are we justified in ascribing an ob- 
jective reference to each individual noetic act solely on the ground 
that a series of such acts yields such a reference ? Can we start 
with a series of contents and, upon reaching at its end a new 
peculiarity which is significant for the members of the series, turn 
about and say that this new peculiarity is an organic part of the 
individual contents (or that awareness and content are two parts 
of some higher primitive complex) ? This objection is a vener- 
able one. It seeks to protest against the confusion of simple 
facts with interpretations. We cannot describe this confusion 
here as it ought to be described, yet it is not too remote from our 
purposes to give a brief sketch of it. In the series of contents, 
A B C D E . . . there is a summation or grouping of the elements 
which has its own peculiar significance. Suppose the series to 
be composed of such contents that at E the series is seen to indi- 
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cate that another series has been running parallel to it and func- 
tionally connected with it. We would now have a reference to 
something lying outside of the individual elements of the series 
as known, but we would not be exact if we were to say that E 
ascribed to itself a transmental reality or something like that. 
This reference is no more a peculiarity of E than it is of A, for the 
whole ' pointing ' or ' implication ' of the series was needed to 
realize that ' objective ' reference. Hence, if we were to attempt 
a regressive analysis in the light of the reference appearing at E, 
we might easily fall into the error of supposing that some such 
reference (say to the series of ' psychic processes ' or to the ' real 
material objects ') was latent in each part of the series. And just 
this error is made doubly easy by the apparently axiomatic char- 
acter of the statement sometimes made that ' whatever appears at 
any point in an organic series must have been contained in some 
form in the preceding members of the series.' In the present 
case, the chances of misinterpretation are again increased by 
taking the reference to a new series to be a quality or inner mark 
of the term in the original series that appears coincidently with 
the reference. And such a confusion may be traced back, to a 
large extent, to the equivocations in that much-abused term, 
' representative experiences.' Unfortunately we cannot carry 
this line of analysis on further here, but must return to the original 
problem. 

The most remarkable confusion, to my mind, is found in the 
assumption that ' everything which transcends the present moment 
is transmental.' Were this true, then we would have a genuine 
transmental intention in every act of memory and of reference 
to the future, as Professor Colvin believes. Now, a consistent 
account of time-experiences is avowedly one of the most impos- 
sible tasks in all psychology, and yet certain confusions ought 
by this time to be regularly avoided. It is true enough that, in 
experiencing a content as 'past,' we do thereby refer away from 
the present. And what such a reference involves is not altogether 
easy to say. But how can such a reference possibly be called 
transmental ? How does the immediately felt quality of pastness 
tear the object out of the mental setting it is supposed to have 
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when it is felt as present ? Such a theory really states that trans- 
mentality is ' caused ' by a change of one felt quality into another 
felt quality, in which case the transmental world seems to be only 
one special territory within the universe of pure experiences. 

The error of definition back of all this lies in interpreting the 
merely mental as that which is given as merely present. 
And it is possible that this confusion traces back to a certain 
vagueness in the verbally similar terms, ' present ' and ' presented.' 
Instead of taking the mental as identical with what is experienced 
' immediately,' the theorist has taken it as equivalent to what is 
immediately experienced as present. To the psychologist this 
distinction between a content that is given at some absolute time 
and one which is itself dated must appear irreducible and obvious. 
Absolutely every content is, as content, immediately given at 
some absolute time, but the very same content may be given at 
an indefinite number of absolute moments and still have the same 
time-quality. If now we are going to eke out an objective quality 
from such a content, we surely can do so with much better grace 
if we look, not to the inner quality of the same — as past, pres- 
ent, or future — but rather to the content's peculiar independence 
with reference to its appearance and disappearance. It is an odd 
fact that the same object can come and go in the conscious world 
without gaining or losing in meaning or function thereby. If, as 
it were, there were some uniform variation of meaning discoverable 
in connection with every new appearance or disappearance of the 
meaningful object, we might perhaps doubt its more than ' merely 
mental ' character. (Even such a fanciful variation, however, could 
not be known unless the object also returned each time with its 
own meaning intact.) For then we would have a series of objects 
combined in such a way as to yield a new significance which 
could not be given by any one of the same. But to think that 
some one single content, through its own immediate (i. e., unin- 
terpreted) qualities could possibly be transmental, is rather risky. 

Back of the difficulties of the time problem and back of some 
of the perplexities of transmental reference lies the vast theoreti- 
cal aggravation usually labelled ' the problem of representative 
experiences.' To this we must turn for a moment in order to 
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make clear to ourselves how all things not present may be con- 
strued by some thinkers as transmental objects. It seems to be 
a wide-spread assumption that past things, when re-experienced, 
are not truly given but only represented or functioned for by new 
present mental states. The things themselves, being past, are 
eo ipso — it would seem — absent, and so are at best symbolized 
by local agents, as it were. Closely connected with this notion 
is the one that past conscious experiences, as such, no longer 
exist. What is there to all this ? 

Past things are now not truly given, if by these things we insist 
upon meaning not merely the objective things themselves but also 
the particular way, medium, or process whereby they originally 
appeared. Thus, if by ' Paris ' I mean the town itself plus the 
sensations I had when seeing it, then of course Paris is not given 
now as I now recall it. But, as a matter of fact, nobody does 
mean so much as this by Paris ; if so, the meaning, i. e., ' Paris 
itself,' would have to grow with every act of recalling it. But, 
as everybody knows, there is no parallel increase of meaning 
and meaning-reference ; past a certain point by far the greater 
number of imaginative acts of reference to the object itself fails to 
add to or alter the meaning of the object. Professor Dewey's 
interpretation of ' mere sensations' and the like as instruments or 
tools used in attaining knowledge may be true ; for our purposes 
we must describe the facts from another standpoint, namely the 
purely analytical one. And in so doing we must abandon the 
whole doctrine of representative experiences in order to make the 
identical recurrence of meanings intelligible. Instead of saying 
that, when I now think of Paris, there is a given content which 
by virtue of certain preceding contents (now non-existent, as con- 
tents) functions for these latter now, we must admit that part of 
the given content is the group meaning of all the various past 
contents which have 'contributed' to make up for me my Paris. 
In the series A B C D E, for example, we have a group-quality 
virtually parallel with the elements of this series. Schemati- 
cally we might express it thus : A, B (AB), C{ABC), D (ABCD), 
E (ABCDE), wherein the bracketed terms do not signify the re- 
currence of the elements as mere elements but rather their ' total 
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effect ' (group-meaning) up to date. In the usual explanation of 
the phenomenon in question, — as, say, Professor Stout has de- 
veloped it, — there seems to lurk the implication that, because 
the single elements are ' past,' they are therefore retained only 
through the good graces of the single conscious content that is 
still present. To me, this seems not only to involve a risky im- 
plication about the non-experienced character of past contents, 
but also to conflict with introspective results. It is quite correct 
that, as Schumann, Meinong, Stout, and other skilled observers 
agree, there is no trace of the past elements in the conscious 
content of, say, a series of beats, tones, or the like. There 
is no series of separate images of all preceding elements, and yet, 
as these theorists admit, the serial meaning or ' quality ' is some- 
how given. We do know that there is a series ' going on,' even 
though the elements are not discernible. For our purposes we 
need not follow up this matter beyond the point of saying that, 
if we are aware of the serial character in such cases, then this 
serial character, however it may be analyzed or explained, is a 
conscious content. It must be confessed, however, that in say- 
ing this we are widening the meaning of the term, ' conscious 
content.' But this is preferable to holding the old meaning and 
falling into a fictitious theory as a result of loyalty to a word. 
The usual interpretation of ' content ' impresses me as peculiarly 
one-sided, emanating as it does from the psychological laboratories, 
where, as a rule, only the most tangible and dirigible sensational 
and emotional qualities have thus far been dealt with. The sense 
of an understood word, the meaning we are on the point of ex- 
pressing, and all such tremendously pregnant significances ought, 
I think, to be recognized as genuine contents quite as openly as 
the numerous sounds, feelings, images, etc., are. Could we but 
be brought to an agreement regarding the virtual identity of 
range between meaning and content, perhaps some of the diffi- 
culties encountered in our attempts to understand how relations 
can be contents might dwindle. There seems to be a middle 
ground between the theory of a one-to-one correspondence be- 
tween phases of meaning and phases of content and the theory 
that relations are not ' given ' at all in pure consciousness ; a 
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theory of group-meanings would apparently fall within that 
ground and might prove a very efficacious compromise. 

What applies to series holds good of remembered things. 
Usually the remembered object is highly complex and, what is 
more, substantially the same as the form-quality of a series of 
simpler objects (sensations, feelings, etc.). To use Paris again as 
an illustration, we may well say the following. There is, first, 
a series ABC. . . N, whose group-character at N becomes 
' Paris.' Psychologically speaking, I see no difference between 
a ' Paris '-quality and CitC-chord quality in music, in so far as 
the specific peculiarities of each group-quality are overlooked and 
merely their structure with reference to certain elementary con- 
tents is taken into consideration. When I now ' recall ' Paris, 
then, I really ' have it in mind,' grasp its meaning, quite as 
awaredly and as thoroughly as if I were seeing it immediately. 
The peculiar thing here, however, is that the form-quality, which 
originally grows up out of a group or series of simpler elements, 
can recur without the recurrence of these latter, and yet at the 
same time it can refer back to these same elements but without 
making them parts of itself. In other words, the past quality of 
the elements is not carried over bodily and bound to the form- 
quality of these elements as a group. And this peculiarity is 
clearly connected somehow with the fact that an indefinite num- 
ber of element-groups or series can have one and the same total 
meaning, however much the time-qualities of those same groups 
(taken as elements) may vary among one another. 

The bearing of all this upon the problem of transmental ref- 
erence may be summarily stated as follows : Reference to past 
things is not, as many seem to think, a pointing toward some- 
thing that transcends the present conscious content. The mis- 
take of thinking the contraiy seems traceable to the venerable 
confusion between ' present conscious content ' and ' conscious 
content qualified as present.' This is the same typical error 
as that which Hodgson exposed, when he remarked that a suc- 
cession of experiences is not thereby an experience of succession. 
So long as we are indulging in nothing save primary psycholog- 
ical descriptions, we must fall in line with those psychologists 
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who treat temporal differences as primarily differences in quali- 
ties of conscious contents, in which case, reference to a past object 
is no more transmental than reference to a present one is. 
Again, the reference is not from a given to a not-given but rather 
directly to a peculiarly qualified given thing. What are con- 
fused are the actual content, the peculiar meaning of the thing 
referred to, and the elements which we know entered into the 
process of manufacturing for us this actual content, the meant 
thing. And the psychological excuse for this confusion is found 
in the well-known fact that simple contents not only group into 
higher unities and ' persist ' thus mentally, but also very often 
' persist ' as independent identities which, in spite of their inde- 
pendence, still may be referred to or ' implied ' by the various 
group-contents to whose formation they have contributed. We 
need but allude here to the other much-discussed confusion be- 
tween ' process ' and ' content '; the latter is made up of the actual 
meanings themselves, while the former can be connected with 
the content only through the intervention of a series of other 
contents (i. e., only through ' reflection '). 

The same general arguments used against the transmentality 
of time-references may obviously be used in the case of spatial 
ejection. It is curious how difficult it is even for psychologists 
to see that remoteness or ' out-thereness ' is not identifiable with 
transmentality. As Bergson, in the recent discussion upon 
parallelism and interactionism, well showed, so long as we are 
psychological and only descriptively so, we must feel quite as free 
to locate ' percepts ' in the external object as in the brain. Put 
more exactly still, it is quite impossible to connect this ' localiza- 
tion of a percept,' however it be made, with the problem of extra- 
mentality. Failure to see this is one of the chief causes of many 
useless parallelistic schemes. It is, however, a wholly different 
thing to say that series or groups of spatial qualities reveal wholly 
new characteristics of spatiality. Or, in more usual language, 
it is much more than a mere psychological fact, and yet is de- 
scribable psychologically, to say that the ' behavior ' of extended 
objects in a tridimensional space leads us to conclusions about 
the nature of extension which are not discoverable in the simplest 
psychic space-contents. 
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Next appears the self-transcendency of which Professor James 
speaks. If the above remarks have any force, it seems that 
Professor James has not fallen into the vicious error of confusing 
process and content or into the still more vicious one of constru- 
ing a ' pointing ' within experience as a ' pointing ' from experi- 
ence to the transexperiential. He makes it very clear that he 
has in mind only the simple experiences, called ' pure,' and their 
own inner meaning. The simplest movement, as well as those 
more complicated non-spatial progressions symbolized by +, 
'and,' etc., is a given content of which the 'pointing' is an inner 
characteristic. When we are expectant of a ' more to come ' and 
before that ' more ' has come, the pointing is experienced. Such 
a pointing is not toward anything definite, not a reference to 
something. The terminus ad quern is a qualification of the 
pointing which appears only when we reflect upon an already 
completed experience of transition. 

In connection with this phenomenon and its theoretical import, 
two things are to be said, one with regard to the description itself 
and one with reference to its bearing upon the theory of self- 
transcendency. Take the pointing itself, to begin with. When 
I see a moving point of light in a dark room, I experience the 
movement without any suggestion whatsoever of the further path 
or goal of the moving point. I feel the movement with just as 
little implication of anything beyond the actually given moving 
point as I find in sensing red. The movement is pure movement 
and nothing else. Now it is of course natural, as the point 
moves on, to ' sum up ' its course in a reflective way. (I say a 
reflective way, yet the process seems somehow different from that 
found in logical reflection.) In this summing up it is easy for 
associated characteristics of movement to creep in ; especially if 
there is any irregularity in the movement of the point as com- 
pared with the induced eye -movements, etc. Only when such 
new elements enter in, am I able to discover the pointing phe- 
nomenon. Having discovered in all past (completed) movements 
either a distinct terminus ad quern or else a typical direction, I 
catch the suggestiveness in the immediately given movement. Of 
such relatively complicated experiences Professor James seems to 
be speaking. 
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So long as we remain on the plane of analytical psychol- 
ogy, must we not avoid interpreting the expected end of the 
movement as ' out of mind,' ' absent,' ' future,' or the like ? It 
seems to me we have here precisely the same situation as that which 
we discovered in the case of time and space, namely, the confusion 
of content and content-meaning. If I now expect a terminus ad 
quern, it is vain for the psychologist who - is describing contents to 
say that this expected terminus is not a present content. A mean- 
ing can be present in consciousness and yet that which is meant 
can, in the sense in which it is meant, be absent. We are not con- 
cerned here in working out this riddle ; it is clear that the riddle is 
a fact of commonest experience. If so, however, I do not see how 
Professor James can feel that the kind of self-transcendency of 
which he speaks is related in any direct manner to that kind which 
most transcendentalists mean and believe in. Professor James 
says both parties are fighting for ' the same continuities of experi- 
ence,' but I do not see any resemblance between the expectation 
of a thing-to-come and the interpretation of a given content as 
meaning something more and other than the momentary psychic 
quale. What each party is contending for is a wholly distinct 
fact ; that emphasized by the psychologist is a last irreducible 
mental fact, while that championed by the so-called transcenden- 
talist is the significance of an enormous number of very complex 
things considered together. To put the matter metaphorically, 
the one represents (or is) the least meaning of conscious con- 
tents, while the other represents the maximum. The former is a 
peculiarity of certain cross-sections of experience which it is the 
primary (and only primary) task of the psychologist to describe ; 
the latter, on the other hand, is held to be — at least by some 
transcendentalists — the meaning of an indefinitely large group of 
quales which by their very nature are individually distributed 
throughout many ' cross-sections ' (moments of consciousness) 
summing up into complex significance wholly different from the 
meanings of the elements. There are some transcendentalists 
who wish to square themselves with psychology by attempting 
to find all these complex significances given in each noetic psy- 
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chosis. But probably the majority are opposed to such an im- 
possible attempt. 1 

Suppose we try to fix upon the correct interpretation of the 
transcendentalists' contention. Is there any way of stating the 
case psychologically without falling into the error of supposing 
that there is a distinct mental content corresponding to every 
detail of a meaning ? For my part, I think there is such a way ; 
and the notion that, as Mr. Bode says, ' the validity of certain 
fundamental principles must be the presupposition of all knowl- 
edge,' I take to be altogether too sweeping, implying as it 
does that the psychological descriptions we may succeed in 
rendering are not the bases of scientific knowledge about the 
relation of experience to its own significance. 2 In the mere act 
of referring to a meaning, there is not given any motion experi- 
ence, save when the meaning itself is ' motion ' or involves asso- 
ciatively such a significance, — in which case the motion-quality 
belongs to the meaning and not to the reference act itself. In 
other words, logical reference seems to be fairly describable as an 
act of rendering or grasping a meaning without at the same time 
involving for consciousness any motion (inner or outer) toward 
that meaning. Here there is a terminus ad quern given without 
the transition-quality. The common in-mixing of transition- 
qualities can be explained wholly by the inner character of the 
meaning itself ; the so-called 'logical reference' appears there- 
upon to be misnamed in so far as reference is taken to involve 
some motion from one content to another. Such reference is 
the same as the brutal bobbing up of new sensational qitales, so 
far as the matter of transition is concerned. Both cases illustrate 
that we experience sheer, ungraduated breaks or jumps quite as 
immediately and as often as we do transitions. Those transi- 
tions which, in the summing-up process called ' reflection,' pass 

1 To show that the ' pointing ' explained by Professor James is different from the 
reference claimed by transcendentalists, we might also state that a transmental refer- 
ence is conceivable within a single moment, whereas ' pointing ' — at least of the sort 
involved in transition-experiences — involves reference to a later moment of conscious- 
ness. A further implication of this distinction would be that, in a partly discontinu- 
ous experience, a transmental reference is not inconceivable. 

2 Cf. "The Concept of Pure Experience," Philosophical Review, Vol. XIV, 
p. 693. 
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over into ' relations ' are for the most part not immediately given 
transitions such as 'and,' 'plus,' 'then too,' ' next,' etc. ; they 
are not inner peculiarities of all the moments which they finally 
serve to connect up, but are rather group-characteristics, appear- 
ing as quales only at intervals, i. e., in certain moments and 
not in others at all. 

This appears to be the sense of ' reflection ' and ' reference,' 
when reduced to bare descriptive terms. We do have content 
series in which no transition is given as a part of the series save 
at certain ' nodes ' in the same, wherein the arrangement of the 
parts up to date means ' one-after-the-otherness.' This does not 
involve any transmental reference as yet, for the succession-qual- 
ity is surely a quale here quite as much as the parts of the series 
were. In order to find what the transcendentalist is looking for, 
we need to follow the same chain of experiences a trifle further. 
The very next step in the progression seems to give us a new ver- 
sion of an old story ; in every grouping process where the elements 
have been given successively (or are distinguishable successively 
in reflection), we find awareness coming in that there are certain 
peculiarities manifested in the group which were not discernible 
in the individual components of the same. Within the ranges of 
elementary psychology this is, of course, the tritest of all trite re- 
marks, and yet why will the psychologist persist in remaining 
within the narrow bounds of a simple succession of times or a 
group of light-points or the like ? Why can he not convince 
himself that precisely this phenomenon is the one we really have 
in the highest flights of human thinking ? For in these we have 
in the stead of the original simple experiences highly complex 
ones, so complex, indeed, that they are more safely describable 
as meanings than as bare contents ; but the way these meanings 
group together, fall into certain series, and so on, so as finally 
to yield a new group-meaning is well known, though under a 
very different name, by logicians of all ages. To take the most 
striking and all-inclusive example, namely induction, is it not 
true that a series of highly complex, meaningful quales, by virtue 
of their contiguity or coexistence, ' point out ' (i. e., actually yield) 
a new group-meaning, which logicians conventionally label the 
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conclusion? And is it not once more strikingly given, some- 
times in the very next moment of consciousness, that this synthetic 
result means something that was not actually meant in any of 
the single meanings involved ? 

Unhappily there are numerous problems whose solution is de- 
manded by the above suggestions but which must be brutally 
ignored here. If we note merely the direct bearings of the matter 
upon the question of self-transcendency of knowledge, the follow- 
ing hints may serve to show its general significance. The group- 
meaning, it might be objected, really succeeds only in carrying 
us over to a new complex content and does not help us to leap 
out of ourselves. Experience grows more intricate, meanings 
deepen and broaden, as the summing-up process goes on ; but 
it were idle to declare that the more elaborate meanings really 
transcend experience any more than the chord, which we analyze 
into five tones but without explaining it away, goes beyond men- 
tality itself. In reply to this argument, however, we can do but 
one thing, namely, admit what the critics think is an absurdity, 
the transcendency of simpler group-qualities. But, in admitting 
this, there is need of great caution in distinguishing between the 
transcendency of the group-quality itself over the components 
and the transcendency of the implications discovered by compar- 
ing the group-quality with its components over both of these. 
In the former case we merely have an added quale ; the five tones 
taken together yield something new : but in the second instance 
we have this new quale referred back comparatively to each of 
its components, with the result that the former ' goes beyond ' 
each of these latter. It is none of these, and yet out of these has 
it arisen. Now it appears to me that in the very meaning of 
synthetic combination, as we have it here in its simplest form, 
there lies the implication that there is something, perhaps a 
'function' or 'activity,' in the elements which is not given in 
them as pure momentary experiences. Only when they stand 
in certain relations to one another (within consciousness, of 
course) do they develop certain peculiarities. 

It is, of course, quite immaterial and irrelevant to our present 
problem how these ' latent functions ' are to be explained in the 
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various concrete cases ; it may be that physiological conditions 
can be made to account for some of them. The only important 
point for us is that the explanation must be looked for and found 
outside of the bare given quale of the moment. This is all that 
any reasonable theory of self-transcendency can ask for. The 
theory now current that all the live developments of meanings 
are really given in pure experiences, even though appearing 
clearly only at certain points in the stream of consciousness, is 
as full and as liberal a theory of the self-transcendency of knowl- 
edge as one could wish for, inasmuch as it admits openly that 
reinterpretation is not only possible but actually occurring constantly. 
And reinterpretation is identical with re-grouping, which involves 
always the development of group-qualities unexpressed in the 
individual components. Such a theory, too, avoids the extreme 
of reading into every single noetic psychosis a transmental refer- 
ence ; only at certain intervals and simultaneously with a few 
non-referring quales do genuine references or interpretations 
occur. 1 The kind of transcendence championed by the prag- 
matists belongs under this head. The only difficulty with it is 
its narrowness ; the ' doubt-inquiry-answer experience,' as Pro- 
fessor Dewey calls it, 2 is surely one reinterpretation of immediate 
experiences, but is it not one and one only ? I do not see any dif- 
ference in the results when I reconstruct voluntarily and when I 
' sum up ' a series in the most passive manner. In the latter case, 
the group-significance is referred back to its components in such 
a way that I feel immediately that it ' goes beyond ' them. In 
the former case, interest gives a character to the components, 
making them coalesce somewhat differently than they otherwise 
would. But I fail to see how the process or the results are 
typically different from those found in passive experiences. 

Let us sum up as follows : those cases of transcendency found 
in spatial and temporal 'ejection,' logical reference, representative 

1 It would be an interesting task to show how time-qualities themselves, whose 
character is so shifting, lead us to reinterpret them as involving something more than 
what we find in them primarily. It surely can be shown that time ' involves ' or 
' contains ' more than its immediately given fleetingness. Undoubtedly the very notion 
of time as 'moving forward' is an interpretation, i. <?., a group- quality, a meaning 
realized only through the summing-up of several different temporal signs. 

2 Journal of Phil., Psych., etc., Vol. II, p. 657. 
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experiences, and so on, are by no means genuine cases of the 
transmental reach of experience, much as transmental implications 
may lie in many meanings described under the above classes. 
At best, such sorts of transcendency yield us richer meanings. 
These meanings do not involve any transmental reference, how- 
ever, until they themselves are directly compared with their own 
constituent parts (phase-meanings). When this is done, a residual 
or differential significance appears which is hopelessly incapable 
of being correlated in a one-to-one fashion with the only conscious 
meanings that contributed to its formation. Whether we have 
recourse to a theory of the ' unconscious,' to a psychophysical 
hypothesis about ' synthesis,' or to a metaphysical doctrine of the 
' self,' in any case a stride has been made away from the merely 
given to its ungiven significances. To call the transmental here 
attained only a postulate of the reflective and needy mind is to 
call the five-toned chord the same. And to read back the tran- 
scending function into every experience of the series culminating 
in a transcendent significance is virtually to deny the reality of 
the summing-up process itself. Each of these extreme views 
does violence to the facts. 

And, finally, the contributions made by the 'serial activity' of 
the component contents indicate, when compared with these latter 
taken ' statically,' i. e., with only their own inner time-qualities, 
some reality in the time-process which is more than the originally 
given simple duration and succession qualities. In saying this 
we are not advancing any theory, but leave open as a possible 
solution even the hypothesis that the act of backward reference or 
' reflection,' in so far as it necessarily alters or reduces the original 
temporal qualities in bringing them together in a noetic synthesis, 
somehow involves necessarily a mutilation or abstraction of the 
other contents as well, so that a comparison between the new 
synthesis and its components shows up an unexplained residuum 
(either in the components or in the group- meaning or perhaps in 
both). This much is sure, however : the actual reflection in point 
does transcend its data, and this is enough for present purposes. 

The ambiguities in the terms we have here discussed suggest 
another ambiguity, this time in that most loosely used term, 
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'reflection.' This term is sometimes made to mean merely an 
active reference to some past content, in which case reflection is 
only a case of reproduction. More usually it means the summing 
up of a series of contents which are themselves relatively complex 
group-qualities. Thus, when we follow an argument, we are sup- 
posed to reflect in some measure. Finally, reflection is the name 
given to the process of comparing a group-content with some of 
its components in such a manner that these latter gain an added 
increment of meaning. Thus, when we conclude that certain past 
facts ' really ' indicated something more than what they did at 
first blush, we reflect most actively. Perhaps there are still other 
ambiguities in the term ; only a special investigation can bring 
such to light. 

The ' self-transcendency of knowledge ' is taken to stand for at 
least five or six different things which we here enumerate : 

1. The onflowing of experience toward an unknown. Primarily 
the terminus ad quern is not even suggested, pure transition alone 
being given. The direction and the concrete end or ' beyond ' is 
first given when a series of simple contents fuse into one group- 
meaning. 

2. The experiencing of things not ' here,' i. e., either spatially 
or temporally remote. Here again the simple space and time con- 
tents contain no references in themselves, but gain them in syn- 
thesis. The phenomenon is curiously like the geometrical deter- 
mination of a line, which demands at least the fixing of two 
points. How far this is more than a mere analogy might be worth 
looking into. 

3. The non-deducible character of the order and way in which 
new contents appear. This is more than a refinement of No. 1 
above. The brutal bobbing up of new sensational and other 
quales means to us a constant broadening experience both from 
within and from without. Such a broadening, when due to new 
combinations of already acquired meanings, is called genuine 
self-transcendency ; but when the stock in hand cannot account for 
the accretions, the transcendency is external. In No. 1 above, 
we referred to the peculiarly active, mobile character of the stream 
of consciousness ; here we have to do with the significances in- 
volved. In the former case, we might have a constant onflowing 
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combined with an external reiteration and recombination of a 
certain small supply of contents ; in the present case, we might 
(theoretically, of course) have constant new additions even with- 
out the transitional and active character. 

4. The excess of meaning over process. This is the peculiar 
property of the modern psychologist ; the processes he is forced 
to accept in order to account for the development of contents 
cannot be made to render up every peculiarity, every meaning 
that these contents have and are. 

5. Representative or symbolic functions of experience. This 
interpretation plainly bases upon No. 4 and upon a narrow defi- 
nition of what contents are. I do not refer here, of course, to 
the theory of representational meaning, according to which a sig- 
nature ' stands for ' the man who has signed, the printer's ink 
' does duty ' for the author and his ideas, money ' represents ' 
food, etc. I refer to the theory that certain images, fringes, and 
the like are taken as representing other contents not actually given. 

6. The superiority of concept over percept. This theory 
claims, first of all, nothing more than that immediate experience 
is, as such, translated by another form of experience. If it is 
carried out to its logical conclusion (2. e., if this very fact be itself 
reflected upon and compared with the facts upon which it bases), 
we discover that this transcending power of one experience-type 
over another means that something besides the immediate ex- 
periences, as known contents, is at work. Whether this some- 
thing be called ' soul,' ' synthetic function,' ' associative process,' 
' interpretative tendency,' ' inner development of meanings and 
implications,' or what not, in any case there is a true self-tran- 
scendency, a going out beyond actual mental contents. 

To make these distinctions wholly satisfactoiy, it would be 
necessary to draw certain distinctions in the use of the terms, 
' knowledge,' ' consciousness,' and ' experience.' Such a task 
lies beyond the present one. But the interdependence of all 
these and other concepts only serves to discredit the claim that 
the whole matter of transcendency can be settled either by at- 
tention to some one difficult feeling-phase in some experience or 
by labelling the difficulties verbal. Walter B. Pitkin. 

Columbia University. 



